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An improvisationai dramatics program was developed to 
improve reading achievement and school attitudes of disadvantaged 
elementary school children, based on the rationale that 
encouraging self-awareness and creative self-expression will 
improve communication skills , reading achievement, and attitudes. 
189 black and Hispanic elementary school students in Newark, 
Mew Jirsey were studied; significant improvement was found in 
reading achievement and in attitudes regarding self-expression, 
trusty acceptance of others^ self -awareness^ and awareness of 
others* it was suggested that this approach may .be beneficial 
in addition to traditional approaches to remediation^ 
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The Impact of an improvisational Dramatics Program 
on School Attitude and Achievement 

since the i96e*s there has been a trend in edacation 

toward concern not only with inteliectaai growth bat with 

emotional and personal growth as well (Rogers^ 1983) • In this 

view^ intrinsic motivation and consequently learning are most 

likely to develop in an atmosphere of trusty acceptance and 

freedom of expression without fear of criticism* Traditidhal 

; 'Approaches to educatibhy emphasizing primarily the acquisition 

of skills and information in ah authoritarian and evaluative 

atmbspherey may fail to foster a sense of motivation and comfort 

in learning in many students, particularly disadvaxttag^d. students • 

It has been claimed that nontraditional approaches to 

education may be especially beneficial for culturally different 

and ecdhdmically disadvantaged students — those most likely to 

fail in the traditional system. According ^o-Torrance- ( t976:^> 

• 

disadvantaged students frequently show talents different from 

those of the majority group; because the traditional system does 
not recognize nor respond to these talents^ these students often 
do not ••make if in the system and as a result develop poor- 
achievement, low self-esteem and an underappf eciatton of their 
capabilities. He noted that one area in v^ich disadvantaged 
students frequently demonstrate talent is that of role playing^ 
improvisation and expressive speech; these abilities may have 
originated in part as survival skills and in part as expressions 
of their cultural heritage. Thus he suggested the use of creative 
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mbveineht and dramatics in education as a method for educating 
disadvantaged students which is both natural to their mode of 
expression and nbhevaluative^ in order to develop their unique 
talents and to foster motivation toward learning. 

Many educators have suggested that there are riumerbus 
benefits to creative dramatics programs in whibh students improvise 
role-playing activities and write their own scripts and stbriesi 
In the social-embtibhai and attitudihal lreas» possible benefits 
include improved self -expression^ particularly for students with 
difficulty expressing their embtibhs in bther situatibhsj imprbved 
self-knbwledge thrbugh the articulatibh and cbrranunication of 
emotions tb others; and imprbved khbwledge and understanding of 
the feelings and mbtivatibhs bf others thrbugh role playing in 
which bhe must think and behave like people different from oneself 
(Mceaslih* 1974; Neccb, Wilson, & scheidemantel, 1982; Rubin, 1983; 
Tejca^ Education Agency, -a978;__V^ 1983). Gains in self- 

confidence may alsb result from participation in an activity 
in which all ideas are acceptable and failure is impossible 
(Texas Education Agency, 1978). 

The benefits of participation in creative dramatics are 
hot restricted to embtibnal and attitudinal gainst but may 
encbmpass cognitive gains as well. It has been noted that 
dramatic play is a natural mode of expression for children 
(Rubin, 1983; Tex^s Education Agency, 1978), and that this is 
included in the Piagetian framework of cognitive deveibpmeht 
as well, which asserts that conceptual thinking deveibps through 
activity, spontaneous play, manipulation bf objects, and social 

ERIC 
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cbllabbratibn (McCasiihi i974| Fiaget, 1968) i Specific 
cognitive benefits which may result from participation in 
creative dramatics include listehihgt cbmprehehsibhf and 
sequential uhderstahdihg (Rubin^ 1983| Texas Education Agency^ 

1978) ^ ahdt paralleling Piaget's fihc|ihgsi integration bf thbught^ 

_ \._ ,. 

action and language (LehTj 1983; SikSi 1977; Texas Educafeibft ' 

■ '_ • \'. 

Agency, 1978| Vefribur, 1983). 

' '\, . 

An empirical study of the benefits of creative dramatics 
techniques used with embtibhally disturbed and delinquent ^ 
adolescent bbys (Delgado & Mittelmahf 1980) shbwed imprbvemeht 
in a variety of cognitive and ndricdgni'tive areas > as follbwsi 
students showed improved trust in atithdfity figures^ improved 
self-expression and self-awaf eriess as they articulated their 
feelings to others; improved empathy for others as they were 
required to take the roles of others; less defiance of authority; 
less tendency to blame external circumstances fbr their problems; 
less anxiety about their ability to achieve academically; more'^ " 
active invoi^^ement in ciasswork; imprbved comprehension of 
classwbrk; and imprbved school achievements Thus it appears that 
creative dramatics may have prbfbund effects bn the attitudes 
and achievement of students hot easily reached by traditional 
educatibnai methods i 

±h accordance with the claims bf educatbrs and based oh 
these fihdingsi it was decided tb extend the creative dramatics 
apprbach tb disadvantaged and culturally different students in 
a regular public schbbl setting, in order to determine whether 
such an approach wbuld in fact improve elementary school students* 
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achievement and attitudes toward themselves and others* The 
specific questions to be answered by this study were as follows: 

1« Did students participating in ah imprbvisatibhai 
dramatics program shbw gains in reading achievement greater 
than those obtained by a cbmparisbh grbup bf students whb were 
hot in the program? 

2. Did students participating in the imprbvisatibhai . 
dramatics program show greater imprbvemerit in several specified 
dimensions of attitude than those shown by a cbmparisbn gfbup 
of students not in the program? 

Method 

Subjects 

subjects iri this study were 74 fourth, fifth and- sixth 
grade students enrolled at the Harriet Tubman school, a 
predominantly black elementary school located in Newark, New 

Jersey's Central Ward, and 115 fourth and fifth grade students 

enrolled at the Roberto Clemente School^ a predbminahtiy Hispanic 
elementary school located in Newark's Nor tl\5 Ward i Ehrbiimehts 
at both schools represent ecbhbmicaiiy disadvantaged^ populations* 
All students at Harriet fiabmah participated in the program) 90 
students at Roberto Clemente participated in the program^ and 
25 were hbhparticipahts whb were available to serve as a 
cbmparisbh group* Due tb transfers br absenteeism at the time 
bf testing^ achieveit^ht test scbres were hot available fbr 48 
students and attitude scale scbres were hot available for 31 
students i the final sample fbr the achievement analysis consisted 
of a total of 141 students and the final sample for the attitude 
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analyses cdnsi^tecl of a total of 158 students. The breakdown 

of the sample by schQdl and participation in the prograrn is given 

in Table 1. 



Insert Table 1 about- here 



Participants wer6 selected for the prograrn as intact 
classes 9 largely 6ri the basis of convenience for the schools. 
A few students were referred who teachers thought would benefit 
from the program^ or who expressed a strong desire to be 
involved f but these represented a very small percentage of the 
total sampler Approximately 2Q percent of the students at 
Roberto Ciemente had Been in the program the previous yeart as 
third graders; no stucjehts at Harriet Tubman had been involved 
before i 

The Imprbvisatibhal pjramatics Program 

The Arts Altexrh^tives Program, ah imprdvisatidnal dramatics 
program developed hy the Whole Theatre company, was designed to 
enhance the development of communication skills, in particular 
reading skills, as well as a variety of attitudes in disadvantaged 
schoolchildren* The program is guided by the rationale that 
self-expressibri and communication result when one is placed in 
an environment in ^hich one feels safe acknowledging and expressing 
one's feelings. if students are placed in an atmosphere in which 
they can experience trust, freedom of expression, and a sense of 
capability, and are then encouraged to participate in creative 
language-oriented and literary activities in this atmosphere, 
their commuhication sKills and reading achievement will improve. 
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The Arts Alternatives Program is conducted by a teacher 
who works with small groups of elementary school students^ 
using a variety of improvisational exercises i The exercises 
are designed both to allow the students the opportunity for 
self-expression and to gently guide them toward channeling that 
self-expression into creative literary activity^. Sample exercises 
particularly related to verbal expression and comprehension are 
the following I 

Role Playing • ISach student assumes a irble^ such as mother * 
father, nurse> or policeman^ A ••where" is agreed to? a "what'' 
may either be suggested of aiibwed to unfold in the ihteractibh 
of the par ticipahtSi 

s£ofy Makihg/i^iaywf itihg >, SLudehts brainstorm" ideas of 
where, whb^ when* how and why; rid ideas are unacceptable • 
Gradually the list of ideas is reduced and refined; ideas are 
salected by mutual agreement and eventually written down as a 
group story or play, students are encouraged to use their 
most expressive language at this stage of the process. Afterward, 
the story is staged, cast and acted out by participants* 

Development of the Alt itude scale 

Seven dittterisioris of attitude were identified ^ich^ if 
improved, were hypothesized to lead to increased confidence and 
readiness to learn and in turn to improved reading achievement * 
These were defined as follows: 

i. s el f^ express i on : willingness to participate in cla^^s arid 



to share ideas with others; 
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2i Trast in other people (peers and adults); 
3i Self -acceptance ; appreciatibh for bheseif; 
4 m Acceptance of others x tolerance for others even when . 
they are different from oneself; 

5. Self -awareness : awareness of one's feelings and 
motivatibhs; 

6. Awareness of others : awareness of the feelings and 
motivations of others; 

7. Empowerment I a sense of capability and self-importance. 
Based on their Knowledge of the children and their mode 

Of expression, the two members of the Whole Theatre company 
developed ten to twenty attitude scale items for each dimension* 
worded both posi^l^ely and negatively, -with which participants 
could indicate agreement or disagreements Six items for each 
subscale, for a total of 42 items, were selected by the 
researcher to be administered as a pretest and pdsttesti Items 
were selected which were judged to be the clearest representations 
of the attitude to be measured and the most understandable to 
students i internal consistency .reliability analysis of the 
pretest data (Crohbach's alpha ) identified ten items which 
lowered the reliabi±it:y of their respective subscales. These 
items were elirrinated from the main analyses^ leaving a final 
total of 32 items used in the study. 

items oh the final version of the attitude ficale are 
presented in Table 2* participants were asked to indicate 
agreement or disagreement oh a three-point scale: Strongly 
Agree (scored ai 3)^ Not Sure (scored as 2), or Disagree (scored 
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as 1). Scoring on negativety worded items was reversed* fbtal 
scores were computed by summing responses for the total scale 
and for the seven stabscaies* 

insert fable 2 about here 

Items comprising each subscale and possible score ranges 
for each subscaie are presented in Table 3; 

insert Table 3 about here 



procedure 

Subjects were administered the attitude pretest in December^ 

1982^ at the start of the progriam, and che attitude posttest in 

Mav* 1983, at the end of the programs Total iteadihg scores on the 

Metropolitan Achievement Test, Form F (Durbstp Bixler^ wrightstdne 

Prescott, & Baiow, 1971), administered by the Newark school 

District in May, 1982 served as the achievement pretest; Total 

Reading scores on the comprehensive Test of Basic Skills* Form 

U/V ( Comprehensive ^est : of Basic Skills » 1981)* administered by 

the distcict in May^ 1983 served as the achievement posttest. 

_ • • _ . . _ 

All achievement scores were normal curve equivalent (NCEJ scores* 

The general question to be answered was as follows: Was 

there an improvement in achlevemeht (or attitude) attributable 

to participation in the program, over and above that which would 

be expected based on initial differences before treatment? 

Accordingly i analyses of cbvariahce were used; participation 

served as the independent variatJle, the achievement and attitude 
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posttests served as the dependent variables, and the pretests 
served as the covariates. Three sets of analyses were dbriei 
aiiaiysis of the effect of the program on reading achievemenc^ 
analysis of the effect of the program on total attitude* and 
analyses of the effects of the program on each of the seven 
dimensions of attitude separately. In order to identify all 
possible beneficial effects of the prc^ram, a significance / * 
level of .10 was used in interpreting the results. Unf drtuhately^ 
a comparison group was available only at the Roberto Clemehte 
Schools in order to analyze the results at Tubman, these 

students were included with the Ciemente Students; since initial 

" ___ _ ______ _< 

differences would be adjusted fdr^ any lack of comparability 

would be minimized. in order to verify that any significant 

results were not due simply to superior performance at Tubman, 

the analyses were done for Clemehte students alone; the same 

results were obtained for both achievement arid attitudes 

Results 

The Effect of Pari:xc±^pation on Achievement 

The means in achievement for the treatment and comparison 
groups bri the pretest a^^^^sbtest are given in' Table 4. Though 
the average posttest score for the treatment group was lower than 
the pretest score ^ enough individuals improved to show a 
significant overall effect of the program for participants 
relative to hohparticipahts . 

insert Table 4 about here 
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The results of the anaiysis of covariarice testing the effect of 
participation in the program on reading achievement are 
summarized in Table 5. it can be seen that, after adjustment 

for initial differences in reading level, participation in 

* ___ _ 

the program had a significant effect on, reading achievement, 

change ^ .035, F {1, 138) = 8.63, p<.00l. This effect 

was in the positive direction and accounted for 3.5 percent of 

the variance in reading achievement after treatment. The 

interaction of p>articipation with the covariate, the reading 

pretest, was not significant, supporting the assumption of 

homogeneity of regression on which the analysis of covariance 

is based. (That is, analysis of covariance presumes that the 

effect of the treatment is uniform at all levels of the pretest.) 

Therefore, there is evidence that participation in the program 

has a beneficial effect oh reading achievements 

Insert Table 5 about here 

The Effect of participation on Attitude 

The effect of participation in the program on attitude 
was assessed fofc total attitude, in order to determine whether 
there was an ovLral^ beneficial effect, and then for the 
specific dimensions of attitude, ift order to determine the 
specific areas of attitude for, which the program was most 
beneficial!. The means in total attitude and in the seven 
attitude subscales are presented in Table 6| the results of the 
analysis of covariance testing the effect of participation on \ 

; If 

• 13 
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total attitude are sununarized in Table 7i It can be seen that^ 



Insert Table 6 about here 



after adjustment for initial differences in attitude^ participation 

_ __ _ _ __ __ __ __ __ _ 2 - - 

in the program had a signxfxcant effect oh attitude^ R change s 

i024^ t (1, 155) = 6*19^ jg<iQ0ii This effect was in the positive 

direction and accounted for 2*4% of the variance in attitude after 

treatments Therefore^ there is e/idehce that participation in 

the program has a beneficial effect bit overall attitude. 



insert Table 7 about here 



The results of the analyses of cbvariarice of the effects of 
participation oh the seveh attitude subscales are presented in 
Table 8. Significant beneficial effects were found for the 
diihehsibhs of self-expression, trust, and acceptance of others, 
accounting for 3.2%^ 1.8%^ and 5.5% of the variance iri their 
respective subscales after participation. It may be noted that 
the pretest-posttest correlation for trust was low, indicating 
a low level of reliabilityi this may explain the small amount of 
variance in trust which was accounted for in the analysis. 



Insert Table 8 about here 



The analysis of the effect of participation oh self-awarehess 
revealed not only a significant effect of the program, accounting % 
for 3.3% of the \miriance in self -awareness after treatmeht^ but 
also a significant interaction betweeh participation and initial 
levels of self-awareness, accouhtihg for 2^i% of the variance. 
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This indicates that though the prbgrarn had a beneficial effect 
on seif-awarehess^ this effect was hot uhifbrrn for all students. 
The beta weight for the ihteractiah term was negative, indicating 
an inverse relationship with the dependent variable. This 
indicates that students with the initially lowest levels of 
seif^awarehess benefited most from the program. 

in the case of awareness of others, there was no significant 
effect due to participation for students in general! however, 
there was a significant ihteractibh of participation with 
students*~~ihitiar^^^ of others, accounting for 

2*9% of the variance. The beta weight for the ihteractibh term 
was pbsitivei indicating that the program had a beneficial effect 
only for students wirth initially higher levels of awareness of 
bthers • 

No significant effects were found for the attitude dimensions 
of self -^acceptance and empowerment, it may be noted that the 
pretest mean for self-acceptance was close to the maximum 
possible score, indicating a possible ceiling effect whereby 
scbres could not have improved enough to show significances 

Discussion 

. Participation in an improvisatibnal dramatics program has 
been found to benefit disadvantaged elementary school students 
in a variety of areas of school attitude and achi€5vemeht* The 
program, by its emphasis oh creative activities within a grbup 
setting, facilitates students* skills in self ^expressibh and 
fosters a sense of trust and safety in doing sb. it also helps 
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studehbs becdrne more accepting of others* feelings and increases 
their awareness of themselves , particularly for the most self- 
aiienated. For students who are more empathically sophisticated^ 
it increases their awareness of other people. This finding 
corresponds to previous research on the develdpmeht of children's 
perceptions of other people^ in which understanding of bthirs* 
motives has been, found to be a relatively advarfced skilly 
sometimes linked to Piaget's formal operational stage ^Livesley 
& Bromley, 1973; Secord S< Peevers, 1974) j this may explain the 
greater receptivity of students initially higher in t 
awareness of others. These skills are important not only for 
school achievement but also for personal development and improved 
relationships with others, and may have a strong 
impact Oil school life, readiness to learn and ultimate school 
success; 

The improvement found in reading achievement may have been 
the result of the program's strong emphasis on individual and 
grotap story-making and story-telling; This may have developed 
skills directly applicable to reading cbmprehensibh. Indeed, 
the program instructor expressed amazement at the memory for 
detail which the students dembhstfated with regard to the 
stories created by other students and by the class cbilectivelyi 
Perhaps this interest and skill transferred to perfbrrnahce on the 
standardized achievement ^test as wel 

Several steps may be taken to improve both the effectiveness 
of the program and the quality of its assessment. ^ two-month 

delay-i^i beginning the program^ caused by administrative problems, 

# 

IB 
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may have been responsible for the relatively small magnitude of 
the effects fbuhdi steps have been taken to avoid this in the 
future. Efforts are also being made to obtain a larger 
cbmparisbh grbupf ihcl.udihg all schools and grade levels t and 
tb revise arid improve the attitude scalep particularly in the 
areas bf trust , self-acceptance and empowerment. A behavibral 
assessment scaley parallelling the attitude scales is being 
developed tb be filled but by teachers » in brder to prbvide 
ah external measure bf behavior change effected by the program^ 
Hbpeftiliy these chahg€>s will reisult iii imprbvemeht in bur ability 
to identify the benefits of the program* 

imprbvihg achievement amdhg disadvantaged schoolchildren is 
a ma jbr task for which traditibhal apjprbaches to remediation are 
hbt always sufficient. The imprbvisatibhal dramatics program 
jprbvides ah effective approach to improving reading skills in 
additibh "to cbrivehtibhal remediation tapping resources left 
untouched by traditional educational methods. It also provides 
a method for improving attitudes which may be related to 
achievement and to many otter aspects of school success. 
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An Example of a Group Story froni the Roberto Clemen te School i ' 

The cat Lady and the Orphan Boy 

Qnce updri *i time iri an old, bdarded-^up house in Newark 
lived a very old woman, and her many cats. There were many stories 
about the old lady, all of them bad. she rarely made ah appearance 
o'lt of her house. Her back yard had a Very high concrete fence 
around it with ''broken-up glass and spikes around the top to keep 
away any curious neighbors. It was said that no light had shone 
in her house for fifty years. Everyone knew that she owned mahyi 
many cats, but no one knew how many. Because of hir strange 
behavior and all her cats, the neighbors called her Cat Lady. 

ehe thing everyone was dtare of^ thoughi^ Cat Lady's cats 
were no ordinary cats. They were attack catsi For this reason, 
ho one ever messed with Cat Lady* Once a week she was seen 
walking down the street with twelve cats surrounding her. Her 
only stop was the grocery storey wherr she bought huge amounts 
of cat foodi milk^ and cookies f since she never bought anything 

eisei : Whra£Ste s^olce--^ 

to no one ?ind got but as quickly as possibles Some people in the 
store walked but when she walked in. Nbbbdy got ^ciose to hers 

One very dark, cold night, in the middle of a. blizzard, a 
ten-year-old orphan boy named Peter saw the old house and decided 
to go inside. He was from the *ot her side of Newark^ arid knew 
nothing of the stories about Cat L^ her attack cats. He 

saw that the house looked weird and maybe even haunted. But Peter 
was very, very cold a^c3 very, very tired^ He had run away from 
home because he never laiew his father , and his ^ m beaten 
him up so many times he lost track countings After his latest 
beating Peter promised himself that ^ no matter what ^ he would 
never go back home. He said- fc^ was an orphan, 

because he had no mother or father who loved himi 

Peter walked up oh the porch» took a deep breathy and opened 
the door. Everything looked, pitch black. He tried hot to be afraid : 
and kept oh walking. It was cold inside but hot as cold as outside. 
He decided to stay for the night. Thehi as he sat down bh the 
floor, Peter suddenly saw that he was surrounded hy yellow and 
green arid red glowing eyes. He jumped straight up and started to 
run for the door when he heard the thunderously loud screeches of 
what_ sounded like a Hundred cats . Peter was terxified. He stood 
absolutely still. His heart was pounding and_ his hair stood 
straight up. He just stood there for what felt like forever as 
the cat eyes stared back at him. so long as he didn't move, the 
cats stayed still, and the_loud screeching stopped. Then, as. if 
he weren't scared enoughf Peter heard footsteps from the creeky 
stairway, and hfe began to see a_f littering lightfrom a candle 
coming down, down the stairs* Carrying the candle was a very 
sfcrange-lookingold woman dressed in black. Her nose was very 
long and in the dark her eyes looked almost exactly like cat eyes. ' 
She looked very weird. It was^ of course i the Cat Lady. _ 

Thonj «the Cat Lady spolce. ••What are" ^y^ doing here^ sbhny 
boy? — Why a r en • t you-"a1: home wi thr your motheir ahd fliiKer?" H ^ 

' \ ■ ' . • ' 
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voice sounded SO bid and high pitched that Peter could barely 
under stand^heri Of course ^ he had hb way of knowing that this 
was the first time she had spoken to any bther human being fbr 
fifty years, and the first time another human being had even 
been inside her house for fifty years. Peter was speechless. 
His teeth were chattering and his legs were shaking i Cat i^ady 

repeated her questions i She^id exactly the same words in 

exactly the same way^ as if sfe were a machine br tape recorder 
talking, and not a human beings Finally^ Peter was able to speak. 
••I-I-I-I* m-i[n-m-in 1-1-1-o-s-s-t-t-t i-i-I can't go back home br 
I'll just get whipped againi e-c-c-buid 1 p-p-piease stay here 
just for tonight?" 

As soon as he spoke he thought_to=-riemself , "I must be crazy. 
All I really want to dp is get out of here." Cat Lady said nothing 
for a whole minute. She just stared at Peter. All the cits stared 
at him too. Finally, she spoTcei "Stay right here while i talk to 
my cats." "This is very^ very weird," thought Peter. "She*s_going 
to talk to her cats." Then he saw something even stranger. The 
# bid woman raised her right hand and allthe cats quickly gathered 

around her in a perfect circle. "It's like in a dream," Peter 

thought. "It's like she's in a trance and they're all hypnotized." 
Then he heafd something even weirder. Cat Lady becran to speak to 
~ fier'd^ 

Meow and English, a kind of cat human langjuage. Peter couldn't 

believe his ears! After several minutes of this, all the cats 

raised their paws, as if votings Then; for the first time/ Peter 
noticed that everyone was smiling at himi ] He was not surprised 
when the strange lady told him,' "My children and I say you may 
spend thenight with us. We'll talk more in the raorningi" Then 
Peter smiled too, and said, "Thank youi" 

With this the cats all broke away from the circle The bid 
lady asked Peter* VAhd what ii your name, sonny boy?" "Peter," 
he answered* And Gat Lady told her cats , "Meow-ow-mee-ow^^name 
•Peter.*" The cats repeated the name "Peter" in their strange^ 
cat-like sort of way, as they ran to get peter an old rug for him 
to sleep oh. "This is a magical rug," Cat Lady said. "You will 
sleep very well and have wonderful dreams tonight." As he lay 
down on the rug he wondered if maybd he was already dreaming. 
He wondered if the Cat Lady wasn't some awful witch. Still, he 
thought "If she is a witch, she miist be a very good witch, like 
the good witch of the East in the wizard of Oz." Though she was 
the strangest person he'd ever met, there was something about her 
which he trusted completely. There was a sweetness in her smile 
and a kindness in the way she spoke to him. There was a look in 
her eyes he trusted. There was a look in all the cat ' eyes he 
trusted, too. And he'd never ^eeji cats smile before. / 

peter lay on the fibbr but felt very cbld. just then the ^ 
old lady brought him some warm milk and twb cookies. He drink the 
milk, ate the cobkiesY said gbbdhight to everybhe* and lay back 
down, ene bf the cats blew but the candle. Then Peter felt ^ 
something wCTiderful. One by one dozens of cats came up to him 
and lay dbwh^ arbtahd and bn tbp of him. "That*s why i didh'^t get 
a blanket i" he thbughti "My friends the cats will keep me warm." 
And so Peter slept the best nighty with the most fantastically 
beautiful dreams i| he ever had. 

pgter stayed on to live the re^^ 
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and her cat Chi idr en i They taught him Meow-Engiish and the ways 
of cat people^ He started doing much better in school and 
eventually went on to college to become a veterinarian. He 
became the world •^s §re?atest_ cat doctor i and began a cat hospital 
famous around the wbricl. cat Lady adopted him as her dwri son 

and lived to be 125 years old, f>eter never changed anything 

in the old house and lived there with the cats the rest of his 
life. He^ too^ lived to be 125 years old, and finally died after 
living a very^ very happy iifei 
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Table 1 

Student Participation in the study 



School 



Enrollment 



Achievement sample 



Attitude sample 



Tubman 
Prpgram 



74 



67 



59 



Clemen te 



Program 



Nbh- program 



90 
25 



57 
±7 



78 
21 



Total 



189 



141 



158 
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Table 2 
Items on the Attitiade Scale 
!• I never know what to say when the teacher calls bri me* 
2# I nev^r have a^ny good ideas* 

3i sometimes I really ^hihk of great things to do* 

4i sometimes l can really make people laugh* 

5i i like to make? up stories. 

6i Most tljiihgs other kids tell you are lies. 

7i When i am with my friends or family I know i can be honest. 
8* I don't like anyone knowing how I feel. 
9. i would never let anyone see ma cry. 

10. if I ever got angry at my friends they wouldn't like me anymore. 

11. i feel good about the way 1 look. 

12. I am afraid to talk out loud sometimes because people might 
laugh at me. 

13. I like to play games in gym even when we lose and i don* t 
do so well. 

■ 

lA. i don't think that many people like me. . 

rr 

15. If people knew what l was really like they wbuldh*t like me. 

16. I like myself i 

17. i only like people who think like me* 

18. i only like people who like to do the same things I like to do. 

19. If you are nice to other kids they will be nice to you.t 
2b. I think there is sbme good in everybody. 

21. I can usually tell when 1 am getting sick before i really get sick, 

22. When l^nu telling a lie I always know i*m telling a liei 
23 i I know the difference between when I really feel good and 

when « just say I adi 
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Table 2 (continued) 

24m 1 can tell the difference when somebody is really upiset 

and when they just say they are* 
25* 1 usaaiiy can't tell vhen^oinebhe is lying to me. 
2Bm 1 can tell whi=?n people tell ma something they don't believe 

themselves • 

27. i usually cah*t tell when my teacher's happy with me and 
when sh^s mad at me. 

28. 'i dbh*t notice what other people are wearing* 
29m what i think and feel is important. 

30. Nbthihg 1 say or do ever cSahges anybody's mind. , 

31. if your parents are poor that means you'll be poor too 
when you grow up. 

32. My friends dp hot listen to nty ideas. 
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Table 3 

i terns and Possible Score Ranges for the 
Seven Attitude Subscales 

Subscale Items possible score range 

Self-Expression 1-5 5-15 

Trust 6-lb 5-15 



Self-acceptance 11-16 6-18 

Acceptance of others 17-20 4-12 

Self -awareness 21-23 3-9 

_ _ ■ I 

Awareness of others 24-28 5-15 



Empowerment 29-32 4-12 

Total scale 1-32 32-95 
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Table 4 
Mean Reading Scores 

Group n Pretest Posttest 

Treatment i24 50.34 46.64 

Cdmp)arisbh 17 2 8.94 29.06 
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Table 5 

Analysis of Covariance of the Effect of Participation 

i _ 

on Heading Achievement 

Variable g r2 ^2 ^^^^^^ ^ ^ 

Total reading .649 .421 '^21 1, 139 161.07* 

Participation .675 .456 .035 1, 138 8.63* 

interaction i676 .457 .001 137 ©.25 



n = 141. 

£ < iOOl. 
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Table 5 
Mean Attitude Scores 

Scale Pretest Pbsttest 
Total 

Treatment^ 75.85 - 7,8*07 

b" 

comparison 70.57 71 * 48 

Self-expression 

Treatment 11.69 12*53 

Comparison 11.10 11.33 
Trust . ^ 

Treatment . 10.96 11.04 

comparison 10. 10 10.14 

self -acceptance 

Treatment 14.72 15.13 

Comparison 14.00 14.14 

Acceptance of others 

Treatment 10^31 10.75 

Cbmparisbh 9^29 9.i9 

Self -awareness 

Treatment 7i46 7.58 

Cdmparisbh^ ^ v - ~ - 6*86^ 

Awareness bf others 

Treatment 11*22 11.26 

Comparison 10*62 10.95 
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Table 6 (cdritihuedj 



^ Pre tes t Pds 1 1 es t 



Empowerment 

Treatment g.50 9.73 

eompariion 8.14 8.86 
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fable 7 

Analysis of ebvariahce of the Effect of Participat±bh 

oh fbtai Attitude 



. - 2 2 - 

Variable R R R change df 



Total attitude .512 .375- #375 1, 156 93^60* 

Participation .532 .399 *024 155 6^19* 

Iriteractidh .634 .402- .003 ii 154 0^77 



n = 158. 



JB < .05. 
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Table 8 

Analyses of Covariance of the Effects of Participation 
on the Attitude subscales 



Variable 






2 

R Chan 


Self —exor ess it3n 


.317 


m ibi 


• 

^ lOl 

. XwX 


Participation 


.364 


.133 


.032 


Tntf*raption 


i366 


^ 134 


. bbi 

. w ^X 


Trust 


• 140 


-020 


-020 


Pa irfc 1 fi Da 4 r%n 


^ 1Q5 


-b3ft 


^ Ol ft 
• v^x o 


T n fc ^ira r* fc i on 


- 1Q5 


^ 038 


. w WX 


Self — acceotance 


i453 


i2b5 


i i2b5 


Pa JTt ioloa tion 


• 464 


. M «^ 


• 010 




• 465 




:k 6b2 




^4QB 

• HI ^ V 


i 24G 


^ 24G 


PairfcieiDa fcion 


t543 


i295 


i655 




• J**** 






*j .X i. d wax d&coo 






- iQ82 


i 

r^cix^ u X wx^A wx^ii 




• XX^ 


iQ33 


\^ 

ihteracfcion 


.359 


.136 


.021 


Awareness of others 


.316 


.100 


.100 


. Participatibh 


.316 


.100 


.0003 


inter act ion 


. .359 


ti29 


.029 


Empowerment 


.515 


.265 


.265 


Participation 


.518 


.269 


. 004 


Iriteraction 


.521 


.271 


i 003 


n = 158. *JB<.10. **£<.05. 


< 'OOl* 



df 

1, 156 
1, 155 
1, 154 
1, 156 



. 155 
, 154 



L, i56 
155 
15/- 
156 
155 
154 
156 
155 
154 
156 
155 
li 1 54 
1, 156 
1, 155 
1, 154 



1- 
1, 
1, 
1, 
1, 
1, 
i, 
i* 

1, 

1* 



17.53 
5.72 
0.18 

'3.18 



2.90 
0.02 
•40.23 
li97 
0.39 

49i26< 

12i69« 
0i04, 

13*93* 
5.78* 
3.74* 

17.33* 
0.05 
5.13* 

56.25* 
0.85 
0.63 



